SECTION 


The Education Committee of the 
Delaware League for Hearing Impaired 
Children is instituting a program to send 
good college students to schools at the 
expense of the League to obtain training 
as teachers of deaf children. They are 
also compiling a reference file to guide 
parents to centers in each state where 
special training is available. 


The California Guild for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children is planning to 
establish a mobile library for children 
at Mary E. Bennett School (Los An- 
geles). They hope to provide a self- 
contained mobile car that can be moved 


from room to room so that children can — 


check out books. William M. Richard- 
son, Reading Chairman of the Guild, 
wrote the Association for a list of recom- 
mended books for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children from nursery through sixth 
grade. 


Oklahoma City parents of children 
with speech and hearing handicaps vis- 
ited the University of Oklahoma Clinic 
in November with members of the Par- 
ents-Teachers Group serving as hosts. 


Odell Campbell is president of the group, 
which sponsors money-raising projects 
throughout the year to furnish new 
equipment for the Clinic school. Their 
programs for 1960 will include a talk by 
Dr. C. M. Bielstein, president of the 
Oklahoma County Medical Association, 
and a specialist in brain damage. Mr. 
Charles Ogles, of the county Hearing 
Association, will discuss cooperation be- 
tween the different organizations in the 


field. 


The Hearing Aid is the recently chosen 
name of the new school paper at the 
Wyoming School for the Deaf and Hard 


of Hearing. A recent issue reports on 


an interesting program in integration 


carried on in Casper. The children at 
the special school go to a school for 
hearing children to eat lunch and remain 
for a play period. All but the very 
youngest children take part. Five spe- 
cial students also take part in a third- 
grade arithmetic class at the hearing 
school. Every other Friday all the older 
children join a square dancing class at 
the companion school. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


The Parents-Teachers 
Association of the Utah 
School for the Deaf 
sponsored a successful 
carnival on November 
13, raising $1,300, 
enough to purchase sev- 
eral auditory training 
units for the school. 
Some 600 persons at- 
tended from all over 
the state. Pillows, 
aprons, rugs, plants and 
earrings were some of 
the items sold. 


Marion, who is 11, lives with her family 
on a sheep farm in New Zealand, and at- 
tends a residential school for the deaf. 

Today I have packed and sent 
Marion's cake for her 11th birthday. 
Her birthday seems to be the highlight 
of her year at school. When she is home 
for her holidays in May she always puts 
a ring around the date on any calendar, 
then as it gets nearer the time her 
weekly letter usually mentions that in 
3 weeks, 2 weeks, 1 week, it will be my 
birthday. She is the oldest child in the 
Roundabout group, but I don’t think she 
has progressed as far as some of the 
others. She is definitely making prog- 
ress, though. She tries much harder 
with her speech now and her lipreading, 
too, seems to have gone ahead. In the 
Christmas vacation she would often tell 
us to write something that we were 
telling her, but when she went back to 
school after a fortnight at home in May, 
we realize that we’d written very little. 

She does seem able to express herself 
on paper very well. Her teacher is very 
pleased with this part of her work. Her 
teacher this year knows something of 
deafness from all angles as both her 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 


Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 

Earlier excerpts from this Roundabout ap- 
peared in the February 1959 VOLTA REVIEW. 


February, 1960 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


parents are deaf and were taught at the 
school where Marion is now. Both she 
and her sister have perfect hearing. We 
are very pleased with the work she has 
done with Marion this year. Do your 
schools have any set syllabus or curricu- 
lum? I feel there is not a definite 
enough program with Marion’s lessons. 
There doesn’t seem to be the follow- 
through from one class to another that 
I think would be helpful. I know lan- 
guage plays a very big part in the 
lessons, and must be flexible to main- 
tain interest, but in number work and 
grammar something definite should be 
done in each class. Marion has been 
learning multiplication tables this year 
that I know she had learned year before 
last, but they seemed to lapse last year. 

I spoke in my last letter about feeling 
it would be better for Marion to attend 
day school rather than residential. This 
would not mean a change of school, as 
I have no choice in that matter. We do 
not have private residential schools such 
as you have. Sumner is a state school 
for both day and residential pupils, and 
it would mean our living nearer so 
Marion could come home each night or 
even at weekend if we were to continue 
farming and had to live too far away for 
daily traveling. 

It seems to me more contact with 
hearing people must be an advantage, 
and the coming and going I feel must 
increase the flow of language. At school 
whatever she does is mainly done by her 
group, and although it might be very 
interesting there is no one at hand to 
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